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Nazi  Economic  Imperialism 

BY  ERNEST  S.  HEDIGER 


This  is  the  second  of  two  Reports  on  the  eco¬ 
nomic  aspects  of  the  German  occupation  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  first,  entitled  "‘Nazi  Exploitation  of 
Occupied  Europe,"  appeared  on  June  i,  ig42. 
It  discussed  the  immediate  economic  gains  se¬ 
cured  by  the  Nazis  from  their  military  conquests. 
The  present  Report  analyzes  the  long-term  ob¬ 
jectives  of  Nazi  Germany  and  its  preparations  for 
permanent  post-war  economic  domination  of 
Europe. 

IN  the  midst  of  the  deadliest  war  in  human 
history,  Nazi  Germany  is  striving  for  total  eco¬ 
nomic  hegemony  over  conquered  Europe.  The 
means  used  to  achieve  this  end  are  little  known 
and  hardly  noticed  by  the  world  at  large,  whose 
attention  is  naturally  centered  on  victories  or  set¬ 
backs  on  the  various  fighting  fronts  rather  than  on 
what  happens  inside  the  territories  occupied  and 
administered  by  Germany.  Yet  knowledge  of  these 
little-heralded  but  exceedingly  effective  methods  is 
necessary  for  a  full  understanding  of  Hitler’s  ulti¬ 
mate  aims.  The  Nazis’  “reorganization”  of  Europe 
under  threat  of  force  offers  a  preview  of  their  fu¬ 
ture  conquests.  Under  the  protection  afforded  by 
the  Germany  Army  and  police  forces,  Nazi  econo¬ 
mists  are  rapidly  concentrating  in  German  hands 
the  resources,  productive  capacity,  finances  and 
trade  of  continental  Europe.  This  Report  attempts 
to  show  how  they  are  achieving  this  end. 

NAZI  “BLUEPRINTS” 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  alleged 
blueprints  of  the  Nazi  “new  economic  order.” 
Actually  no  definite  blueprint  appears  to  exist.  The 
economic  tenets  propounded  by  Nazi  leaders  were 
so  often  changed  between  1933  and  1942,  and  the 
announced  plans  so  frequently  modified  to  meet 
new  crises,  that  the  Nazis  appear  to  be  trying  to 
make  the  most  out  of  a  given  situation  at  a  given 


time,  instead  of  following  a  blueprint  elaborated 
long  in  advance.  Judging  from  actual  facts,  and 
not  from  the  rhetorical  declarations  of  party  lead¬ 
ers  and  sub-leaders,  the  Nazi  mind  is  essentially 
realistic  and  opportunist.  There  have  been  few 
authoritative  statements  on  German  plans  for  the 
future,  and  these,  when  made  public,  have  usually 
referred  only  to  general  principles.  Numerous 
propagandist  declarations  issued  to  obtain  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  conquered  peoples,  but  not  confirmed 
by  subsequent  practice,  can  be  disregarded  here. 

The  most  exact  and  reliable  statement  of  German 
economic  plans  is  probably  that  made  on  July  25, 
1940  by  the  Reichsminister  for  Economics,  Dr. 
Walther  .Funk,  a  member  of  the  small  group  of 
men  who  direct  the  economic  planning  of  the 
Reich.  Dr.  Funk  declared  that  the  object  of  the 
new  order  is  “to  guarantee  to  the  Greater  Reich  a 
maximum  of  economic  security  and  to  the  German 
people  a  maximum  of  consumption.  European 
economy  must  be  directed  toward  this  end.”  To 
achieve  this,  “Europe  is  to  be  organized  as  an  eco¬ 
nomic  unit,  but  not  as  a  single  free-trade  area.”' 
Five  months  later,  another  member  of  the  German 
“brain  trust,”  Marshal  Hermann  Goering,  in  a 
letter  referring  to  Poland’s  economic  reorganiza¬ 
tion,  said  that,  “in  view  of  the  military  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Reich,  a  long-term  economic  policy 
cannot  be  envisaged.  It  will  be  necessary  to  direct 
the  Polish  economy  in  such  a  way  that  the  maxi¬ 
mum  resources  can  be  got  out  of  the  country  for 
strengthening  the  Reich’s  military  power.”^  These 

1.  Joseph  C.  Harsch,  Pattern  of  Conquest  (New  York,  Double- 
tl.iy  Doran,  1941),  p.  71;  Bulletin  of  International  News  (Lon¬ 
don,  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs),  January  25,  1941, 
p.  67. 

2.  From  a  letter  addressed  by  Field-Marshal  Hermann  Goering 
to  Dr.  Hans  Frank,  Governor  General  of  Poland,  on  December 
I.  1940.  Cited  in  Rene  Kraus,  Europe  in  Revolt  (New  York, 
Macmillan,  1942),  p.  46. 
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assertions,  which  were  not  intended  for  foreign 
publication,  show  the  immediate  motive  for  Nazi 
economic  “reorganization”  of  Europe:  to  use  all 
available  resources  of  the  continent  for  the  benefit 
of  the  German  war  machine.  The  whole  system  is 
based  on  the  Nazi  dogma  of  the  military  and  ra¬ 
cial  superiority  of  the  Germans.  Nazi  Germany  is 
to  reorganize  the  continent,  taking  over  absolute 
control  of  its  resources,  for  the  sole  advantage  of 
the  Hevrenvolk^,  the  “master  race.”  Races  alien  to 
the  German  blood  are  to  be  either  exterminated  or 
reduced  to  slavery.  Races  regarded  as  akin  to  the 
Germans  are  to  be  treated  somewhat  better,  but 
must  still  be  subservient  to  the  “master  race.” 

The  long-term  objectives  of  Nazi  reorganization 
of  Europe  and,  at  a  later  stage,  of  the  rest  of  the 
world — as  distinguished  from  the  immediate  goal 
of  winning  the  war — are:  first,  to  maintain  Ger¬ 
many’s  superior  position  as  the  main  producer 
of  highly  industrialized  goods  and,  more  important 
still,  its  complete  monopoly  in  the  production  of 
weapons  so  as  to  assure,  in  Hitler’s  words,  domina¬ 
tion  over  the  rest  of  the  world  for  “the  next  thou¬ 
sand  years”;  second,  to  guarantee  for  Germany  a 
constant  source  of  profit  by  a  monopoly  over  all 
transactions  in  foreign  resources  of  raw  materials, 
foodstuffs,  and  even  man  power. 

This  program,  ambitious  as  it  may  seem,  is  not 
mere  speculation.  It  has  already  been  partly  car¬ 
ried  out  in  occupied  Europe.  Helpless  populations 
of  “alien  blood”  have  been  exterminated,  workers 
have  been  shuttled  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the 
other  like  cattle,  whole  industries  competing  with 
German  plants  have  been  eliminated  or  reorgan¬ 
ized  to  work  for  the  Nazis.  Most  continental  Eu¬ 
ropean  financial  institutions  have  been  “coordi¬ 
nated”  in  order  to  render  German  control  more 
effective.  From  the  mass  of  facts  which — in  spite 
of  rigid  control  of  the  spoken  and  written  word 
in  the  countries  dominated  by  the  Nazis — still 
reach  the  outside  world,  certain  general  trends 
gradually  emerge,  allowing  us  to  draw  a  fairly 
accurate  picture  of  the  methods  the  Nazis  use  to 
organize  their  continental  empire. 

THE  “new  order” 

The  picture  revealed  by  these  trends  is  far  from 
the  “United  Europe”  dreamed  of  by  so  many  po¬ 
litical  reformers  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury.  It  is  a  picture  of  ruthless  domination  by  one 
group  of  human  beings  over  all  others,  of  plunder, 
death  and  starvation.  Present-day  Europe  is,  in 
fact,  being  “colonized”  by  the  Germans  in  a  man¬ 
ner  reminiscent  of — but  vastly  more  cruel  than — 
the  methods  of  European  great  powers  during  past 
centuries  in  their  conquest  of  the  primitive  peoples 
of  America,  Africa  or  Asia. 


In  essence,  the  German  plan  for  Europe  may  be 
described  as  that  of  a  dominant  central  power, 
the  Reich,  essentially  industrial,  surrounded  by 
predominantly  agricultural  satellite  countries,  the 
production  of  which  is  controlled  by  orders  which 
Germany  chooses  to  place,  while  extra-European 
trade  is  entirely  under  German  control.*  Concen¬ 
tration  of  the  industrial  power  of  continental  Eu¬ 
rope  in  the  territory  of  Greater  Germany  is  a 
logical  consequence  of  Nazi  Germany’s  decision 
to  create  a  European  colonial  empire.  If  the  Reich 
wants  to  maintain  its  sway  over  the  territory 
taken  by  force  of  arms,  it  must  keep  industrial 
plants,  and  especially  the  heavy  and  chemical  in¬ 
dustries  which  are  the  base  of  modern  weapons, 
under  strict  supervision.  By  restricting  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  weapons  to  Germany,  the  Nazis  believe 
they  will  always  be  in  a  position  to  obtain  from 
the  disarmed  Hiljsvdlker  (helping  peoples)  around 
them  the  raw  materials  and  other  commodities 
they  may  need. 

So  far  as  industry  is  concerned,  Nazi  economists 
are  apparently  planning  to  concentrate  all  the 
heavy  industry  of  Europe  in  two  areas,  both  to  be 
included  in  Greater  Germany.  The  first  of  these 
areas  is  the  Ruhr-Rhine  basin,  already  the  seat  of 
Germany’s  most  important  iron  and  steel  produc- 
tion,"*  to  which  the  rich  industrial  districts  of 
Luxemburg,  Belgium,  Alsace-Lorraine  and  North¬ 
ern  France  have  recently  been  added.  The  second 
area  is  the  coal,  iron,  steel  and  oil  producing  basin 
of  Upper  Silesia,  with  the  Olsa  and  Dombrowska 
territories,  which  were  incorporated  into  Greater 
Germany  after  the  occupation  of  Poland.  This 
region  is  probably  destined  to  play  the  part  of  a 
second  Ruhr  in  Germany’s  economy.'  The  new 
Greater  Germany  would  thus  be  a  very  highly 
industrialized  state,  comprising  all  important 
heavy  industries  and  containing  nearly  half  the 
industrial  population  of  continental  Europe.^  The 
manufacture  of  weapons  outside  the  “master  state” 
would  not  be  permitted.^ 

3.  Bulletin  of  International  News,  fanuiiy  25,  1941,  p.  71. 

4.  The  “1000  plane-bombings”  of  Cologne  on  May  30  and 
Essen  on  June  i,  1942  must  have  at  least  partially  disrupted 
production  in  this  area. 

5.  According  to  recent  information,  several  leading  German 
concerns  such  as  Krupp  and  the  Goering  works  are  setting  up 
subsidiary  companies  there,  to  complement  the  production  of 
western  Germany  with  that  of  the  east.  Moreover,  some  of  the 
most  important  iron  and  steel  concerns  of  Upper  Silesia  have 
been  restored  to  their  former  German  owners  or  to  German 
combines,  either  permanently  or  in  trusteeship. 

6.  An  example  of  the  Nazi  policy  of  absorbing  all  important 
industrial  districts  into  the  Greater  Reich  is  the  incorporation 
of  the  Polish  textile  center  of  Lodz  into  the  new  German  prov¬ 
ince  of  Wartegau.  There  is  no  historical  or  ethnical  justi¬ 
fication  for  such  an  inclusion. 

7.  Norway  is  a  case  in  point.  After  occupation  of  that  country 
by  Germany,  the  Nazi-controlled  Quisling  government  prohib- 
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The  parts  of  Europe  not  incorporated  into 
Greater  Germany  —  whose  ultimate  frontiers  are 
still  open  to  speculation — will  be  either  entirely 
agricultural,  or  possess  only  such  industries  as  can¬ 
not  endanger  Germany’s  military  supremacy. 
France,  for  instance,  would  become  a  predomi¬ 
nantly  peasant  state,  with  a  relatively  small  number 
of  its  people  concentrating  on  handicrafts.®  In  the 
Danubian  area,  besides  developing  some  of  the 
existing  crops,  Germany  apparently  plans  to  estab¬ 
lish  industries  for  the  production  of  various  basic 
substitutes  derived  from  agricultural  and  mineral 
products,^  as  well  as  for  the  processing  of  textile 
and  oleaginous  plants.  Poland  and  the  rest  of  east¬ 
ern  Europe  would  become  a  vast  colony,  where 
armed  German  overseers  would  force  helpless  slave 
peoples  to  till  the  soil  for  a  pittance  and  produce 
large  quantities  of  staple  crops,  such  as  potatoes 
and  sugar  beets. 

All  trade  between  the  various  parts  of  Europe 
would  be  transacted  by  the  “master  race”  through 
a  mammoth  central  clearing  office  located  in  Ber¬ 
lin.  All  prices  would  be  related  to  the  Reichsmark, 
at  rates  fixed  solely  by  Germany  according  to  its 
own  interest.  Such  a  system  would,  in  fact,  make 
Germany  absolute  master  and  sole  beneficiary  of 
Europe’s  economic  efforts.  As  the  leader  of  the 
German  Labor  Front,  Dr.  Robert  Ley,  said  in  May 
1941:  “The  Third  Reich  is  so  organizing  Europe 
that  in  one  or  two,  at  the  latest  in  three  years,  it 
will  be  working  full  speed,  and  working  for 
Germany.”'” 

There  is,  of  course,  “many  a  slip  ’twixt  the  cup 
and  the  lip.”  As  long  as  the  fighting  goes  on,  the 
Nazi  pattern  can  be  only  partially  applied.  The 
necessities  of  war,  more  exacting  than  the  most 
detailed  blueprints,  have  obliged  the  Germans  to 
maintain  in  the  occupied  countries  numerous  in¬ 
dustries  they  intend  to  suppress  after  the  war,  but 
without  which  they  could  not  produce  enough 
armaments  to  continue  the  conflict.  For  the  time 
being,  many  of  the  Nazi  plans  for  a  “new  order” 
are  held  in  abeyance."  The  conquered  countries 


ited  the  construction  of  an  iron  works  which  Norway  had 
planned  a  few  years  ago.  This  was  to  have  played  a  leading  part 
in  developing  the  country's  industrial  resources,  and  Norway’s 
own  rich  iron-ore  deposits  were  to  have  been  the  base  of  general 
industrial  development.  See  Norway  Does  Not  Yield  (New 
York,  American  Friends  of  German  Freedom,  1941),  p.  49. 

8.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  program  repeatedly  presented  by  Mar¬ 
shal  Retain.  For  details,  see  D.  H.  Popper,  “Vichy  France  Under 
Hitler,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  August  i,  1942. 

9.  In  Rumania,  for  example,  preparations  have  been  made  for 
the  manufacture  of  artificial  rubber  from  natural  gas,  and  cellu¬ 
lose  and  artificial  textile  fiber  plants  are  being  built  in  Hungary 
and  Rumania.  The  Economist  (London),  March  28,  1942, 
p.  432. 

10.  Thomas  Reveille,  The  Spoil  of  Europe  (New  York,  Norton, 
194O.  P-  174- 


Still  refuse  to  accept  Nazi  rule,  and  are  fighting 
valiantly,  if  for  the  most  part  passively,  to  destroy 
it.  Their  determination  and  sacrifices  may  yet  un¬ 
dermine  Germany’s  military  power  and  contribute 
to  the  collapse  of  Nazi  economic  ambitions. 

WHAT  THE  NAZIS  HAVE  ACHIEVED 

As  long  as  occupied  Europe  is  at  their  mercy, 
however,  the  Nazis  can  reorganize  its  economic 
life  at  will,  to  make  it  fit  into  their  pattern  of  total 
economic  domination  over  the  continent.  For  the 
sake  of  clarity,  Nazi  economic  activities  are  con¬ 
sidered  in  this  Report  under  four  main  heads: 
financial  control;  industrial  reorganization;  inter- 
European  trade;  and  agricultural  developments. 

FINANCIAL  CONTROL 

One  of  the  most  effective  methods  resorted  to 
by  the  Nazis  in  reorganizing  European  economy 
has  been  the  establishment  of  far-reaching  finan¬ 
cial  control  over  the  conquered  countries.  The 
Nazis  exercise  this  control  principally  through  two 
channels:  direct  action  inside  the  banks;  and  ac¬ 
quisition  of  shares  in  industrial,  commercial  and 
other  corporations. 

The  Nazi  system  of  financial  control  is  conceiv¬ 
able  only  under  military  domination  and  subse¬ 
quent  coercion.  Supervision  begins  at  the  top,  with 
the  central  Banks  of  Issue,  and  gradually  extends 
down  to  the  individual  banking  houses.  In  each 
occupied  country  this  system,  planned  long  in  ad¬ 
vance,  was  begun  by  forcing  the  national  Banks 
of  Issue  to  keep  step  with  the  interests  of  a  Ger¬ 
many  at  war.  These  institutions  were  deliberately 
cho.sen  as  the  main  instruments  of  the  Nazis  in 
the  “scientific”  looting  of  their  own  nations,  and 
their  directors  were  given  the  alternative  of 
keeping  their  posts  and  becoming  docile  accom¬ 
plices  of  Germany,  or  else  facing  dismissal  or 
wor.se.  Many  consented  to  be  tools  of  the  Nazis, 
while  non-conformists  were  rapidly  replaced  by 
more  willing  individuals.  By  such  methods,  most 
European  Banks  of  Issue,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
soon  became  mere  branches  of  the  German  Reich s- 
hanl{.  They  are  now  completely,  if  not  openly,  con¬ 
trolled  by  German  commissioners.  This  procedure 
enables  the  conquerors  to  supervise  the  operations 
of  private  banks  at  the  same  time. 

The  Nazi  grip  has  also  closed  over  private  bank- 

1 1 .  For  a  succinct  discussion  of  the  general  Nazi  conception 
of  a  new  political  order,  see  Vera  M.  Dean,  “Toward  a  New 
World  Order,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  May  15,  1941,  p.  57. 
The  footnotes  in  that  Report  mention  the  main  books  dealing 
with  the  political  and  economic  aspects  of  the  Nazi  “new  order.” 
See  also  Louis  Domeratzky,  “Germany’s  Plans  for  Post-War 
Kconomy:  Their  Scope  and  Implications,”  Foreign  Commerce 
Weekly  (U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C.), 
.May  10,  1941,  p.  223. 
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ing  and  insurance  institutions.  Thanks  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  conquest  of  so  many  countries,  German 
banks'-  and  insurance  companies  have  been  able 
to  extend  their  activity  all  over  Europe,  opening 
new  branches  and  absorbing  all  kinds  of  existing 
concerns.  Some  of  their  more  recent  acquisitions 
are  as  follows:*^ 

In  Czechoslovakia,  the  Dresdner  Ban/{  absorbed  the 
important  Bohmische  Escompte-Ban/{  of  Prague  and 
purchased  most  of  the  shares  of  the  Skoda  Works  at 
Pilsen,  ousting  French  shareholders  from  this  largest 
heavy  industry  and  armament  plant  in  eastern  Europe. 
Another  Czech  armament  plant,  the  Zborojova  Works 
at  Brno,  was  purchased  with  Czech  crowns  which  the 
Germans  had  previously  withdrawn  from  circulation 
in  Sudetenland.'"^  The  Deutsche  Banl{  took  over  the 
former  Bohmische  Union  Bank  of  Prague,  its  eleven 
branches  and  four  agencies,  as  well  as  the  Prager 
Credit  Banl{  and  the  Deutsche  Agrar-  und  Industrie- 
Banh^.  Other  Czech  banks,  including  the  Le^oban\, 
founded  after  the  first  World  War  %  Czech  Legion¬ 
naires,  were  also  delivered  to  various  German  banking 
houses. 

In  the  “Government  General”  (part  of  former  Po¬ 
land),  the  Dresdner  Ban\  took  over  100  per  cent 
ownership  in  the  Kommerzbank^  of  Krakow,  and  vari¬ 
ous  German  banks  have  opened  branches  in  Warsaw, 
Krakow,  Lodz  and  other  Polish  towns  since  1941. 

In  the  Netherlands,  the  Deutsche  Banl^  obtained  a 
majority  interest  in  the  largest  Dutch  bank,  Albert  de 
Bary  &  Cie,  with  a  capital  of  15  million  guilder.  Sev¬ 
eral  other  important  Dutch  banks  have  been  similarly 
acquired  by  German  interests. 

In  France,  the  German  Banl^  der  Deutschen  Lujt- 
jahrt  (German  Aviation  Bank),  which  finances  the 
construction  of  fighter  and  bomber  planes  for  the 
Luftwaffe,  has  established  a  Paris  branch,  called  the 
Aerobanl(^.  With  funds  mainly  derived  from  the  daily 
occupation  levy  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  francs, 
Aeroban/(^  finances  the  construction,  with  French  labor 
in  French  factories,  of  planes  for  the  German  fighting 
forces.' ’  In  addition,  four  important  German  banks 
have  opened  branches  in  the  principal  French  towns. 

In  the  Balkan  countries  also,  notably  Rumania,  Ger¬ 
man  banking  interests  have  been  considerably  extend¬ 
ed.  The  Deutsche  Ban^  acquired  75  per  cent  of  the 
capital  of  the  Banca  Commerciale  Romana,  which  was 
in  Franco-Belgian  hands.  Various  big  German  banks 

12.  The  principal  German  banks,  besides  the  Reichshank,,  are 
the  Deutsche  Banh_,  Dresdner  Banh,  Commerzbank,  and  Bank 
der  Deutschen  Arbeit  (German  Labor  Bank),  the  latter  a  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  Nazi  party. 

13.  The  information  in  this  section  is  summarized  from  the 
following  sources:  table  originally  published  in  Bank-Archiv 
(Berlin),  May  15,  1941,  reproduced  and  enhanced  by  later  in¬ 
formation  in  The  German  New  Order  in  Europe  (Washington, 

D.  C.,  Coordinator  of  Information,  Monograph  No.  5,  March 
1942);  The  Economist,  Februar\  7,  1942,  p.  190;  The  Banker 
(London),  December  1941. 

14.  Fortune  (New  York),  January  1942,  p.  114. 

15.  This  German-French  bank  recently  opened  a  branch  in 
Vichy.  On  its  board  of  directors  are,  among  others,  Pierre  Laval 
and  Ferdinand  de  Brinon. 
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now  own  majority  interests  in  several  other  Rumanian 
banks.  In  Bulgaria,  where  German  banks  had  had 
little  influence  before,  the  Dresdner  Bank,  concluded 
an  agreement  at  the  end  of  1941  with  the  oldest  bank 
of  that  country,  the  Bulgarian  Commercial  Bank,  for 
the  financing  of  trade  transactions.  In  Greece,  where 
conditions  could  be  dictated  at  will  after  the  collapse 
of  resistance,  the  Germans  did  not  even  take  the 
trouble  to  buy  their  way  into  the  financial  institutions 
of  the  country.  They  introduced  a  system  of  so-called 
“working  committees,”  by  means  of  which  represen¬ 
tatives  of  German  banks  supervise  the  management  of 
the  Greek  banks.  According  to  these  “agreements,”  the 
Banque  Nationale  de  Grice  is  run  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Deutsche  Bank,  and  the  Banque  Com¬ 
merciale  de  Grice  under  that  of  the  Commerzbank- 
In  Yugoslavia,  the  interests  which  German  and  Aus¬ 
trian  banks  had  before  the  war  were  extended  as  soon 
as  the  occupation  was  completed.  In  the  newly  created 
puppet  state  of  Croatia,  the  Dresdner  Bank  acquired 
the  former  Yugoslav  Bank  by  using  the  capital  in¬ 
terests  of  a  former  Czechoslovak  bank.  All  over  the 
Balkan  countries,  important  French  and  British  bank¬ 
ing  interests  have  been  completely  taken  over  by  Ger¬ 
man  or  German-controlled  institutions. 

In  the  Baltic  states,  the  Dresdner  Bank  founded  a 
new  institution,  Handels  und  Kredit  Bank  (Trade 
and  Credit  Bank),  for  financial  operations  in  Lithu¬ 
ania,  Latvia  and  Estonia,  and  two  other  big  German 
banks,  the  Commerzbank  and  the  Bank  Deutschen 
Arbeit,  have  opened  special  branches  in  Riga,  Tallin 
and  other  Baltic  towns.'^ 

The  Insurance  Monopoly 

The  physical  isolation  of  continental  Europe 
from  the  non-German  world  has  also  permitted 
the  Nazis  to  gain  control  of  the  important  insur¬ 
ance  business.  Up  to  the  present  war,  Europe’s 
insurance  business  was  meted  out  to  British, 
French,  German,  Belgian,  Dutch,  Swiss  and  other 
interests.  After  the  occupation  of  most  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  by  German  armed  forces,  the  funds  and 
assets  of  British  insurance  companies  in  the  occu¬ 
pied  countries  were  confiscated  by  the  Germans  as 
enemy  property,  and  the  gap  thus  left  was  quickly 
filled  by  German  companies.  In  many  instances, 
the  latter  also  took  over  the  business  of  their  non¬ 
enemy  competitors.  In  defeated  France,  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  French  insurance  cartel'^  gave  the 
German  companies  a  free  hand,  and  numerous 
new  German  agencies  have  recently  been  opened 
in  that  country.  In  other  parts  of  occupied  Europe, 
German  insurance  interests  have  been  able  to  bring 
competitive  companies  under  German  control  in 
the  same  way. 

But  it  is  probably  in  the  reinsurance  business 
that  the  Germans  have  made  the  greatest  scoop 

16.  Christian  Science  Monitor  (Boston),  June  18,  1942. 

1 7.  The  Comite  d'Organisation  des  Societes  d' Assurance  et  de 
Capitalisation,  recently  created  under  Vichy  pressure. 
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and  are  reaping  the  largest  profits.  The  European 
reinsurance  business  was  previously  concentrated 
with  Lloyds  of  London.  Making  use  of  their  domi¬ 
nant  position,  the  Germans  decided  to  concentrate 
the  European  reinsurance  business  in  Munich. 
They  created  a  huge  association,  the  so-called 
Munich  pool,  which  practically  all  European  in¬ 
surance  companies  have  had  to  join.  Today  Italian, 
Belgian,  Dutch,  Norwegian,  French,  Finnish  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  even  neutral  Swiss  and  Swedish 
insurance  companies  depend  on  that  pool  for 
coverage  of  their  big  risks.*® 

INDUSTRIAL  REORGANIZATION 

The  Nazis  are  rapidly  reorganizing  the  principal 
industries  of  Europe  to  harmonize  with  the  Ger¬ 
man  war  pattern.  This  operation  is  mainly  based 
on  two  principles:  complete  direct  or  indirect  con¬ 
trol  of  the  basic  industries  (coal,  oil,  iron  and  steel, 
metallic  mines,  chemical  industries,  etc.) ;  and  joint 
German-native  control  of  less  important — from  the 
military  point  of  view — industrial,  commercial  and 
financial  enterprises.  The  essential  features  of  this 
reorganization  are  as  follows: 

Coal  Industry.  Through  its  recent  conquests  Ger¬ 
many,  even  in  peacetime  the  greatest  coal  producer  on 
the  European  continent,  has  gained  total  mastery  over 
the  remaining  coal  deposits  of  the  continent.  The  coal 
fields  of  Poland,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium  and  France 
have  successively  been  brought  under  Nazi  control. 
Today,  Germany  is  dictator  of  the  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  coal  inside  continental  Europe.  This  con¬ 
trol,  coupled  with  that  of  all  railway  transportation, 
places  most  European  industries  at  its  mercy. 

The  distribution  of  coal  in  Europe  is  concentrated 
in  the  hands  of  a  German  central  authority,*^  which 
decides  on  the  quantities  to  be  allotted  to  the  various 
countries.  Since  coal  is  used  by  Germany  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  important  substitutes  like  synthetic  gasoline 
and  artificial  rubber,  the  quantities  needed  during  the 
war  are  considerable.  To  meet  these  huge  war  needs, 
civilian  consumption  of  coal  has  everywhere  been  dras¬ 
tically  cut.  Coal  for  heating  is  severely  rationed,  even 
in  countries  where  it  is  plentiful;  for  instance,  in  Bel¬ 
gium,  normally  a  big  producer,  the  population  receives 
almost  no  coal.  Belgian  coal  is  earmarked  by  the  Nazis 
for  war  industries  or  for  exchange  against  other  com¬ 
modities. 

Oil  Industry.  Nazi  technicians  arc  also  very  active 
in  reorganizing  the  production  of  another  important 
fuel,  oil.  Here,  too,  the  establishment  of  a  German 
monopoly  is  rapidly  becoming  an  actuality.  A  mam- 

18.  For  more  details  on  insurance  under  the  Nazis,  see  The 
Economist,  August  30,  1941,  p.  267;  Der  Deutsche  Vol\swirt 
(Berlin),  November  8,  1940,  March  28  and  October  3,  1941; 
Franhjurter  Zeitung,  May  ii  and  October  22,  1941;  Kolnische 
Zeitung,  May  26,  1941;  The  German  New  Order  in  Europe, 
cited.  Appendix  II. 

19.  See  The  Economist,  May  10,  1942,  p.  ii;  Reveille,  The 
Spoil  of  Europe,  cited,  p.  249. 


moth  corporation,  the  Kontinentale  Oel  Af^t.  Ges. 
(Continental  Oil  Corporation),  was  recently  created 
in  Berlin  to  concentrate  in  German  hands  all  the  oil 
production,  present  and  future,  of  Europe.  The  initial 
capital  of  this  corporation  (80  million  RM.)  was  sub¬ 
scribed  by  a  number  of  important  German  banks  and 
corporations,  including  the  great  chemical  trust  I.  G. 
Farbenindustrie.  The  supervisory  council  of  the  new 
trust  is  headed  by  Walther  Funk,  Minister  of  Eco¬ 
nomics  of  the  Reich,  and  includes  the  chief  of  the 
Economic  Staff  of  the  Reichswehr,  General  Thomas.^® 

The  new  corporation  is  designed  to  exploit  the  oil 
resources  of  the  conquered  countries.  It  has  already 
taken  command,  direedy  or  indirectly,  over  French, 
Rumanian  and  Polish  oil  production,^*  and  is  gradu¬ 
ally  extending  its  grip  to  all  oil  deposits  in  Europe.  In 
Hungary,  for  instance,  the  Standard  Oil  interests  have 
been  taken  over  by  a  partner  in  the  new  trust,  the 
Wintershall  A.G.^~  In  Estonia,  the  trust  is  reported  to 
be  further  developing  the  shale  oil  deposits  of  this 
Baltic  country.  There  is  little  doubt  that  it  has  already 
made  plans  for  the  future  exploitation  of  the  oil  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Caucasus  and  the  Near  East,  if  and 
when  these  should  fall  into  Axis  hands. 

Iron  and  Steel  Industry.  A  similar  process  of  total 
concentration  is  under  way  in  European  heavy  indus¬ 
try,  the  importance  of  which,  as  a  producer  of  guns 
and  ammunition,  can  hardly  be  overstressed.  In  the 
French  province  of  Lorraine,  large  iron  works  seized 
by  government  trustees  immediately  after  the  invasion 
were  transferred  in  April  1941  to  various  German  steel 
combines  for  exploitation.  The  same  thing  happened 
to  the  Luxemburg  works.^^  As  soon  as  it  was  physical¬ 
ly  possible,  the  Austrian,  Czechoslovak  and  Polish  steel 
plants  were  also  incorporated  with  German  steel  trusts 
or  cartels,  of  which  the  state-owned  Goering  Werl^^e^* 
and  the  Vereinigte  StahlwerXe  received  the  lion’s  share. 

20.  Franz  L.  Neumann,  Behemoth:  The  Structure  and  Prac¬ 
tice  of  National  Socialism  (New  York,  Oxford  University  Pres*, 
1942),  p.  276;  The  Economist,  July  ii,  1942,  p.  48. 

21.  France  has  only  one  important  oil  field,  located  in  Pechcl- 
bronn,  Alsace,  which  produces  some  500,000  barrels  of  crude 
oil  yearly.  The  quality  of  this  oil  is  unsuited  for  gasoline  pro¬ 
duction,  but  useful  for  lubricating  purp>o$e$.  Rumanian  vrclls 
produced  some  43  million  barrels  and  Polish  wells  one  million 
barrels  in  1940.  See  L.  E.  Frechtling,  “Oil  and  the  War," 
Foreign  Policy  Reports,  June  i,  1941. 

22.  The  Economist,  May  10,  1941,  p.  623. 

23.  The  New  Yorl{  Times,  January  21,  1941;  The  Economist, 
June  14,  1941,  p.  794. 

24.  The  Goering  works  {Reichswerke  Hermann  Goering)  are 
an  outstanding  example  of  the  type  of  industrial  organization 
the  Nazis  intend  to  develop.  This  combine,  controlled  by  party 
officials,  high  bureaucrats.  Army  officers  and  big  business  men, 
was  founded  by  the  German  state  in  1937  as  a  result  of  the  re¬ 
luctance  of  German  heavy  industry  to  exploit  the  poor  German 
iron  ores.  From  the  start,  it  was  given  important  privileges. 
Today  it  owns  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  share  capital  of  Ger¬ 
man  mining  and  iron  industries,  and  represents  a  stock  capital 
of  at  least  RM.  2,200  million.  It  has  expanded  into  all  the  con¬ 
quered  countries  and  controls  the  production  of  95  per  cent  of 
Austrian  iron  ore,  nearly  80  per  cent  of  Sudetenland  lignite,  at 
least  33  per  cent  of  Polish  hard  coal,  and  one-third  of  Slovakian 
iron  ore.  It  also  administers,  as  trustee  or  otherwise,  mines, 
steel  mills,  machine  works,  and  other  establishments  in  Lorraine, 
Hungary,  Rumania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia —  to  say  nothing 
of  ituiumerable  subsidiary  corporations  all  over  occupied  Europe. 
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Chemical  Industry.  The  chemical  industry  is  of 
paramount  importance  for  the  conduct  of  modern 
warfare.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  chemical  corpora¬ 
tions  of  the  invaded  countries  were  promptly  subjected 
to  strict  control  by  the  conqueror.  Concentration  in 
German  hands  of  practically  all  the  continental  plants 
was  pushed  forward  energetically  under  the  leadership 
of  the  mighty  German  I.  G.  Farben.  This  gigantic  dye 
trust,  which  produces  the  greater  part  of  Germany’s 
chemicals  and  substitute  materials,  has  by  now  ab¬ 
sorbed  most  of  the  chemical  industries  existing  on  the 
European  continent.  French  chemical  plants,  for  in¬ 
stance,  have  been  merged  into  a  trust  called  Francolor, 
with  a  capital  of  800  million  francs,  in  which  I.  G. 
Farben  has  a  large  interest. 

Timber,  Cellulose  and  Rayon  Industries.  Since  the 
occupation  of  Norway  by  the  German  Army,  the  brisk 
overseas  trade  of  Sweden  and  Finland  has  been 
brought  almost  to  a  standstill.  The  great  resources  of 
these  countries  in  timber  and  woodpulp — the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  the  Scandinavian  exports — can  now  hardly 
reach  the  outside  world.  Their  main  outlet,  for  the  time 
being,  are  Germany  or  countries  occupied,  or  other¬ 
wise  economically  controlled,  by  the  Germans.  Much 
the  same  situation  exists  with  regard  to  the  vast  forest 
resources  of  Slovakia  and  Poland.  In  these,  as  in  many 
other  cases,  military  conquest  has  been  the  forerunner 
of  economic  domination.  In  practice,  Germany  is  now 
the  sole  master  of  the  European  timber  and  woodpulp 
trade  and,  consequently,  also  dominates  the  Euro¬ 
pean  cellulose  and  rayon  industries,  which  are  great 
users  of  woodpulp. 

German  groups  were  soon  able  to  gain  controlling 
interests  in  the  important  cellulose  and  rayon  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  continent,  notably  in  the  Netherlands  and 
France.  In  the  latter,  the  twenty  most  important  rayon 
factories,  in  order  to  obtain  raw  materials  for  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  their  activity,  had  to  combine,  under  Ger¬ 
man  guidance,  into  one  large  organization  called 
France-rayonne.  The  new  group  is  closely  connected 
with  the  German  artificial  silk  and  cellulose  cartels, 
which  supply  the  French  mills  with  orders  and  ma¬ 
terials,  and  compel  them  to  work  to  German  specifica¬ 
tions.  Similar  concentration  under  German  leadership 
and  pressure  has  been  the  fate  of  Belgian,  Dutch  and 
Norwegian  textile  plants. 

The  above  account  holds  true  for  almost  all 
European  industries.  With  the  help  of  military 
conquest,  total  control  of  raw  material  distribution 
and  inter-European  trade,  and  financial  penetra¬ 
tion  into  trade  and  industry  by  the  use  of  occupa¬ 
tion  levies,  Nazi  Germany  has  been  able  to  “re¬ 
organize”  the  industries  of  continental  Europe  to 
its  own  supreme  advantage,  working  and  expand¬ 
ing  those  which  it  considers  useful  for  its  war 
effort,  adapting  others  to  German  needs,  and 
throttling  the  rest  by  denying  them  supplies,  or 
closing  them  outright.^’  Today,  at  least  one-half, 
if  not  four-fifths,  of  the  production  of  the  still¬ 


functioning  European  industries  is  destined  for  the 
German  war  effort. 

Partnership  in  Foreign  Industries 
As  has  already  been  indicated,  the  levying  of  so- 
called  occupation  costs  opened  to  the  Nazis  large 
bank  credits  in  the  occupied  countries.^^  These 
credits  were  first  used  to  redeem  German  Army 
promissory  notes  {Reichsl^edit\assenscheine^, 
which  had  been  exchanged  for  considerable  stock¬ 
piles  during  the  first  months  of  the  invasion.  At  a 
second  stage,  they  were — and  still  are — used  to  buy 
up  more  commodities,  finance  production  for  Ger¬ 
man  needs,  and  purchase  financial  interests  in  in¬ 
dustrial  and  other  enterprises.^^ 

In  driving  a  wedge  into  the  industries  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe,  the  Germans  were  very  careful  to 
maintain  the  appearance  of  perfect  legality.  They 
stuck  to  orthodox  capitalistic  conventions.  In  some 
cases,  they  quietly  bought,  through  regular  brokers, 
enough  shares  to  obtain  a  controlling  interest  in 
the  corporations  they  had  decided  to  lay  their 
hands  on.  In  others  they  acted  through  regular 
bank  channels,  rarely  appearing  on  the  stage.  One 
of  their  most  common  methods  was  to  instruct 
banks  to  order  the  immediate  repayment,  by  the 
corporation  concerned,  of  long-term  loans.  With 
business  paralyzed  as  a  result  of  the  invasion  and 
the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  conqueror,  such 
unexpected  restitution  was  an  impossibility  for 
most  firms.  In  these  circumstances,  acceptance  of, 
and  additional  issues  of,  shares  financed  by  some 
Nazi  group  was  usually  the  only  alternative  to 
foreclosure  or  bankruptcy.^® 

Such  means  have  been  resorted  to  in  all  indus¬ 
tries  of  occupied  Europe  which  Nazi  Germany 

25.  According  to  a  Vichy  report  to  The  New  York.  Times, 
dated  June  14,  1942,  1,300  French  factories  were  closed  in  order 
to  permit  an  increase  of  working  hours  for  those  continuing 
operations. 

26.  For  a  discussion  of  these  levies,  see  Ernest  S.  Hediger, 
“Nazi  Exploitation  of  Occupied  Europe,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports, 
June  I,  1942,  p.  76;  also  H.  H.  Bell,  “Monetary  Problems  of 
Military  Occupation,”  Military  Affairs,  No.  2,  1942,  pp.  77-8. 

27.  The  taking  over  of  financial  institutions  and  interests  in 
the  occupied  countries  had  been  planned  long  in  advance  by  the 
Nazis.  When  the  German  troops  marched  into  Paris  in  June 
1940,  they  were  presently  followed  by  an  army  of  Bevollmdch- 
tigter  (authorized  agents),  most  of  whom  had  formerly  visited 
Paris  as  “tourists,”  especially  during  1938,  and  had  studied 
French  banking.  Very  shortly,  all  important  French  banks  were 
equipped  with  a  German  “authorized  agent.”  See  Thomas 
Kernan,  France  on  Berlin  Time  (Philadelphia,  Lippincott, 
1941),  p.  60. 

28.  In  occupied  France,  for  instance,  the  “nazification”  of  in¬ 
dustrial  concerns  was  facilitated  by  an  order  of  the  German 
Military  Commander  of  November  20,  1940,  requiring  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  sptecial  German  delegates  to  supervise  French  key 
industries.  See  Paul  Jacob,  Les  Lois  de  I'Occupation  en  France 
(New  York,  New  School  for  Social  Research,  1942),  p.  14;  and, 
for  specific  examples  in  various  industries,  Kernan,  France  on 
Berlin  Time,  cited,  pp.  103  et  al.,  with  apptendices  giving  the 
text  of  German  ordinances  concerning  the  reorganization  of  vari¬ 
ous  French  industries  by  the  Nazis. 
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considers  useful  to  its  war  aims.  Czech  munitions 
plants,  Luxemburg  and  Belgian  steel  and  iron 
mills,  Danish  and  Norwegian  naval  yards,  French 
chemical,  automobile  and  aviation  plants,  Dutch 
and  French  rayon  mills,  Norwegian  aluminum 
and  cod  liver  oil  plants,  Slovak  and  Finnish  paper- 
pulp  mills,  and  scores  of  other  industries  through¬ 
out  Europe,  all  have  had  to  yield  to  German  pres¬ 
sure  and  accept  German  sovereignty. 

The  “Order  Exchanges' 

The  installation  of  German  “authorized  agents” 
in  important  banks  and  industrial  corporations  of 
the  occupied  countries,  as  well  as  the  complete 
dependence  on  Germany  of  well-nigh  all  Euro¬ 
pean  industrial  plants  for  raw  materials,  consti¬ 
tuted  the  preliminary  steps  toward  integration  of 
Europe’s  industrial  facilities  into  the  German  war¬ 
time  economy.  During  this  preparatory  stage,  fac¬ 
tories  or  plants  which  would  not  agree  to  work  for 
Germany  usually  had  only  one  alternative — to  close 
their  doors;  and  such  an  alternative  was  not  even 
open  to  the  industries  whose  products  were  ur¬ 
gently  needed  by  the  Nazis.  These  were  promptly 
taken  over  by  German  military  authorities. 

The  second  stage  in  this  integration  was  the  set¬ 
ting  up  of  an  efficient  distribution  of  German  war 
orders  among  the  innumerable  industrial  plants. 
This  was  truly  a  colossal  problem.  In  order  to 
solve  it,  the  Nazis  have  created  an  elaborate  sys¬ 
tem  of  “spreading  of  orders”  (Auftragsstreuung). 
Special  German  central  offices  in  the  occupied 
countries  inform  German  firms  of  opportunities 
for  contracting  with  foreign  firms,  transmit  their 
orders,  and  charge  other  German  agents  with  su¬ 
pervision  of  their  execution. 

Besides  these  central  offices,  which  act  as  direct 
representatives  of  German  Army  procurement 
bureaus  and  usually  deal  only  with  the  corpora¬ 
tions  or  factories  capable  of  turning  out  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  products,  the  Nazis  have  also  established  in 
many  important  cities  special  offices  for  the  spread¬ 
ing  out  of  sub-contracts.  These  offices  organize 
periodical  industrial  exhibitions  in  the  main  towns 
of  Europe,  and  show  samples  of  the  products  which 
German  firms  want  to  subcontract  from  non- 
German  firms.  Industrialists  of  the  occupied  coun¬ 
tries  are  invited  to  visit  these  exhibitions  and  are 
informed  that  they  will  receive  the  necessary  raw 
materials  if  they  work  for  Germany.  The  tragic 
plight  of  most  industries  in  occupied  Europe, 
eager  to  keep  their  plants  running  and  their 
workers  busy,  but  deprived  of  their  sources  of 
supply,  has  so  far  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
German  system.  Today,  most  of  the  factories  of 
Czechoslovakia,  Belgium,  France,  and  other  in¬ 
dustrial  countries  of  Europe  are  turning  out  Ger¬ 


man  war  orders.  Even  the  industries  of  neutral 
countries  are  often  compelled  indirectly  to  work 
for  Germany.^^ 

INTER-EUROPEAN  TRADE 

The  occupation  of  a  large  number  of  European 
countries  by  Germany  inevitably  had  a  powerful 
effect  on  trade  between  these  formerly  independent 
states.  Under  present  military  rule,  inter-European 
trade  has  assumed  a  completely  new  aspect:  all 
movements  of  goods  are  directly  or  indirectly  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  consent  of  one  central  authority,  the 
Nazi  government.  To  this  authority,  international 
trade,  like  everything  else,  is  but  another  instru¬ 
ment  of  warfare.  At  the  present  time,  most  of 
Europe’s  international  transactions  are  not  “trade,” 
in  the  real  meaning  of  the  word,  but  so  many  for¬ 
eign  contributions  to  the  German  war  effort."^^ 
Factories  in  occupied  countries  which  import  coal 
and  other  raw  materials  from  Germany,  and  ex¬ 
port  war  goods  to  Germany  or  to  German  military 
bases  located  in  another  part  of  Europe,  are  not 
dedicated  to  international  trade  in  the  customary 
sense.  But  even  excluding  the  military  orders,  in¬ 
ternational  trade  in  present-day  Europe  remains 
abnormal.  It  is,  above  all,  “one-way  trade,”  flow¬ 
ing  from  the  occupied  countries  to  Germany,  as 
the  latter  obliges  the  former  to  sell  to  it,  on  credit, 
quantities  of  goods  which  exceed  by  far  their 
normal  export  capacity.  The  clearing  balances  in 
favor  of  these  countries  resulting  from  trade  under 
duress  have  reached  such  magnitude^'  that  nor¬ 
mally  they  would  have  led  to  a  collapse  of  trade, 
due  to  the  time  elapsing  before  exporters  are  paid 
(the  Nazis  have  made  it  clear  that  German  goods 
will  be  obtainable  in  exchange  only  after  the  war). 
To  prevent  such  a  breakdown,  the  governments 

29.  The  Economist,  November  29,  1941,  p.  653.  As  far  as 
neutral  countries,  such  as  Sweden  and  Switzerland,  are  con¬ 
cerned,  their  physical  isolation  from  the  non-German  world  and 
their  need  of  the  raw  materials  controlled  by  Germany  obliges 
them,  at  times,  to  work  for  Germany  in  order  to  carry  on  cer¬ 
tain  of  their  economic  activities. 

30.  The  case  of  occupied  Norway  indicates  the  peculiar  char¬ 
acter  of  inter-European  trade  today.  Since  the  German  occupa¬ 
tion  forces  can  not  live  off  the  country,  there  must  be  large 
imports  for  the  account  of  the  Wehrmacht.  These  arc  figured  as 
Norwegian  imports  in  the  German-Norwegian  clearing.  On  the 
other  hand,  much  of  the  Norwegian  produce  otherwise  avail¬ 
able  for  export  is  consumed  within  the  country  by  the  Wehr¬ 
macht,  but  does  not  count  as  Norwegian  exports. 

31.  According  to  the  latest  available  information  from  unoffi¬ 
cial  sources,  the  increase  in  Germany’s  clearing  debts  had  reached 
the  following  sums  (in  million  RM.)  at  the  end  of  1941: 


France 

270 

Gov.  General 

200 

Denmark 

200 

Rumania 

325 

Holland 

1,400 

Yugoslavia 

20 

Belgium 

440 

Bulgaria 

250 

Protectorate 

370 

Greece 

5 

Slovakia 

45 

Hungary 

too 

making  a  total  of  over  3.8  billion  RM.  of  German  commercial 
debts  toward  these  countries. 
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of  these  countries  have  instructed  their  national 
banks  to  pay  native  exporters  with  local  notes  or 
credits,  without  waiting  for  settlement  from  Ger¬ 
many.*^  In  doing  this,  they  unavoidably  open  the 
door  to  inflation  of  their  currency.^^ 

The  Berlin  Clearing  Office 

Taking  advantage  of  their  position  of  conquer¬ 
ors,  the  Nazis  have  established  in  Berlin  a  central 
European  clearing  office  {Deutsche  V errechnungs- 
stelle),  affiliated  with  the  Reichsbank,  to  admin¬ 
ister  the  new  order  of  international  trade.  Under 
this  system,  the  occupied  countries  cannot  freely 
setde  their  claims  nor  negotiate  directly  among 
themselves.  To  make  their  grip  on  European  trade 
even  more  complete,  the  Nazis  have  established 
all  over  German-occupied  Europe  agencies  called 
Verbindungsstellen  tier  Deutschen  Wirtschaft 
(liaison  offices  for  German  economy),  which  con¬ 
trol  all  movements  of  commodities  at  the  place  of 
origin. 

This  system,  however,  does  not  constitute,  as  one 
might  believe,  anything  like  a  general  multilateral 
settlement  of  European  trade  balances.  Such  a  cen¬ 
tral  agency  would  be  to  the  evident  advantage  of 
all  participating  countries,  provided,  of  course,  that 
each  was  free  to  decide  where  and  in  what  quan¬ 
tities  to  send  its  own  goods.  The  system  imposed 
by  Germany  on  Europe  is  entirely  different.  What 
the  Nazis  have  done,  so  far,  is  to  organize  tri¬ 
angular  settlements  wherever  they  found  it  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  themselves  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  merge  the  balances  of  certain  occupied  countries 
in  one  common  pool. 

An  example  of  the  triangular  arrangements  con¬ 
cluded  under  German  auspices  is  the  agreement 
negotiated  in  1941  between  Denmark,  Finland  and 
Hungary,  under  German  guidance.  By  this  agree¬ 
ment,  Germany  succeeded  in  having  Denmark 
supply  Finland  with  foodstuffs  for  its  armies  and 
population;  in  return,  Denmark  was  promised 
onions,  timber,  radio  tubes  and  women’s  clothing 
from  Hungary.  The  bookkeeping  for  such  transac¬ 
tions  is  done  in  Berlin  in  Reichsmarks.*'* 

As  for  the  merging  of  clearing  accounts,  the 
only  pool  so  far  known  to  have  been  constituted 
is  that  composed  of  four  occupied  countries — Bel¬ 
gium,  the  Netherlands,  Norway  and  the  Polish 
Government  General.  This  pool  is  not  intended 
to  clear  the  trade  debts  or  claims  of  these  countries 
among  themselves,  but  only  to  settle  the  mercantile 

32.  Lcajfuc  of  Nations,  World  Economic  Survey,  79^9-4/ 
(Geneva  and  Princeton,  1942),  p.  238. 

33-  This  inflation  is,  as  a  rule,  temporarily  held  in  check  by 
the  drastic  restrictions  imposed  on  civilian  consumption  of  goods. 

34.  The  Economist,  February  28,  1942,  p.  293. 


claims  or  liabilities  of  a  selected  list  of  countries** 
against  any  one  of  the  four  participants.  Italy,  for 
instance,  can  offset  its  clearing  debts  to  any  of  the 
four  occupied  countries  with  claims  on  one  of  the 
other  three.  The  accounting  is  effected  in  Reichs- 
marl{s  in  the  German  central  clearing  office.  A 
German  intermediary  usually  participates  in  the 
negotiation  of  agreements  by  the  occupied  coun¬ 
tries  among  themselves,  or  with  free  countries. 
Under  this  system,  Germany  alone  can  freely  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  credits  it  has  compelled  most  of  Europe 
to  grant,  and  use  the  credits  of  one  country  to  buy 
commodities  in  the  other.  The  “unification”  of 
Europe’s  economy,  much  advertised  by  Nazi  propa¬ 
gandists,  is  in  essence  nothing  but  another  clev¬ 
erly  concealed  method  of  economic  exploitation. 

AGRICULTURAL  REORGANIZATION 

In  conformity  with  the  general  Nazi  plan  for 
subdivision  of  non-German  Europe  into  “helping 
nations”  and  colonies  under  the  domination  of 
Greater  Germany,  the  agricultural  reorganization 
of  Europe  has  followed  three  distinctly  different 
trends. 

Incorporated  Areas 

In  the  regions  directly  incorporated  into  the 
Greater  Reich,  agriculture  was  immediately  inte¬ 
grated  into  the  German  pattern  under  the  official 
Reichsndhrstand  (Reich’s  Food  Estate).  In  most 
cases,  the  transition  from  free  to  command  farm¬ 
ing  has  been  facilitated  by  the  existence  of  farmers’ 
cooperatives,  unions  and  other  organizations, 
whose  duties  and  equipment  were  immediately 
taken  over  by  the  Nazi  organization.  The  German 
system,  which  combines  state  control  and  strict 
regulation  of  the  production,  marketing  and  prices 
of  farm  commodities  with  the  binding  of  small 
farmers  to  the  land  by  the  creation  of  hereditary 
farms,*^  was  introduced  simultaneously  with  other 
German  legislation. 

Eastern  and  Southeastern  Europe 

The  Nazi  policy  for  the  agricultural  countries  of 
eastern  and  southeastern  Europe  aims  at  increas¬ 
ing  the  production  of  these  countries  to  the  point 
of  European  self-sufficiency.  To  eliminate  any 
future  need  of  importing  foodstuffs  from  the  West- 

35.  At  the  beginning  of  1941,  these  countries  were:  Italy, 
Hungary,  Yugoslavia,  Greece,  Bulgaria,  Switzerland  and,  to  a 
more  limited  extent,  France,  Slovakia,  Sweden,  Denmark  and 
Finland.  See  League  of  Nations,  World  Economic  Survey,  1939- 
1941,  cited,  p.  240.  More  recent  information  is  not  available. 

36.  For  more  details  on  agricultural  reforms  in  Germany, 
see  Heinz  Soffner,  “Food  for  Freedom  vs.  Nazi  Food  Estate,” 
Survey  Graphic  (New  York),  May  1942,  p.  249;  Gustav  Stolper, 
German  Economy,  i8yo-i940  (New  York,  Reynal  &  Hitch'* 
cock,  1940),  p.  243;  Paul  Hagen,  Will  Germany  Crack?  (Ne'^ 
York,  Harper,  1942),  p.  iii. 
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crn  Hemisphere  and  Asia,  Germany  is  organizing 
the  cultivation  of  various  bulk  crops,  such  as 
oleaginous  plants  (soya  bean,  linseed,  rapeseed), 
and  textile  plants  (flax,  hemp,  cotton). Some 
areas  are  being  recast  as  immense  sugar-beet  and 
potato  fields,  to  be  worked  by  cheap  or  enslaved 
labor  and  modern  machinery^*  under  the  military 
supervision  of  Germans. 

When  German  armies  invaded  the  large  agricul¬ 
tural  areas  of  eastern  and  southeastern  Europe, 
notably  Poland  and  Rumania,  agricultural, special¬ 
ists  with  detailed  blueprints  were  at  their  heels. 
Parts  of  Poland,  docketed  as  agricultural  “colonies” 
of  the  Reich,  were  ruthlessly  stripped  of  their  in¬ 
dustrial  equipment  and  the  machinery  shipped  to 
Germany.  The  land  itself  has  been  redistributed 
into  two  general  groupings.  The  properties  of  the 
Polish  state,  of  public  Polish  corporations  and  the 
large  private  estates  were  combined  and  reorgan¬ 
ized  into  domains  of  over  100  hectares  (about  250 
acres).  These  estates  are  run  by  the  German  state 
through  a  huge  new  corporation,  the  Landbe- 
ivirtschaftungsgesellschaft  Ostland  G.m.b.H.,  usu¬ 
ally  called  Ostland.  This  corporation  started  with 
the  reorganization,  along  Nazi  lines,  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  production  in  some  12.5  million  acres  of 
land  in  West  Poland,  an  area  directly  annexed  to 
Greater  Germany  to  be  colonized  by  Germans, 
and  from  which  the  Poles  were  practically  ex¬ 
pelled.  Soon  after,  the  activities  of  the  Ostland 
were  extended  to  the  Polish  Government  Gen¬ 
eral,  where  German  managers  operate  approxi¬ 
mately  4,000  large  estates  with  Polish  farm  hands 
and  up-to-date  agricultural  machinery,  working  in 
day  and  night  shifts. 

Smaller  holdings  under  100  hectares  have  in 
most  cases  been  left  for  cultivation  to  Polish  peas¬ 
ants,  who  are  ordered  to  till  them  pending  ulti¬ 
mate  settlement  of  their  fate.  Besides  feeding  them¬ 
selves  and  their  families,  they  must  deliver  at  least 
25  per  cent  of  their  crop  to  the  German  authori¬ 
ties.  According  to  German  sources,  more  than  half 
a  million  of  these  small  Polish  farms  are  controlled 
by  the  German  agricultural  trust,  Ostland,  through 
German  commissioners.*^ 

The  main  modification  in  Polish  agriculture 
since  the  German  occupation  is  the  shift  from  grain 
production  to  that  of  root  crops,  in  the  hope  of  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  production  of  fodder 
for  animal  consumption,  and  therefore  of  edible 
fats,  which  still  represent  the  most  serious  food 

37.  According  to  German  plans,  Bulgaria  is  to  become  the 
greatest  cotton  producer  in  Europe.  Greece  also  is  to  cultivate 
cotton  for  export  to  Germany. 

38.  Cf.  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Foreign  Agriculture 
(Washington),  January  1942,  p.  21. 

39.  Der  Deutsche  Volk_su/irt,  August  29,  1941. 


deficiency  in  German  Europe.  Large  fields  of  sugar 
beets  have  been  planted,  and  extensive  use  of 
chemical  fertilizers  is  projected  to  increase  the  pro¬ 
duction  per  acre.  The  planning  is  done  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  offices  of  the  Ostland  in  Berlin,'*”  whereas  ful¬ 
fillment  of  the  plans  is  left  to  local  German 
managers.  The  actual  work  is  to  be  done  by  Poles, 
under  strict  military  discipline.  Germans  alone  are 
allowed  to  be  armed,  and  their  actions  are  above 
the  common  law,  because  they  are  responsible  only 
to  special  German  courts. 

A  somewhat  similar,  although  less  drastic,  policy 
has  been  applied  in  Rumania,  the  principles  of 
which  were  explained  in  a  statement  made  by  the 
German  negotiators  of  the  German-Rumanian 
trade  agreement  concluded  in  December  1940.'** 
According  to  their  declarations,  Rumania  is  to  be¬ 
come  a  main  source  of  various  oleaginous,  forage 
and  textile  plants.  Nazi  experts  are  at  work  there 
to  teach  the  peasants  how  to  grow  the  new  crops 
and  improve  their  old-fashioned  cultivation  meth¬ 
ods.  In  occupied  Russia,  German  attempts  toward 
reorganization  of  agricultural  production  have  met 
with  very  little  success  so  far,  due  to  the  scorched- 
earth  policy  of  the  retreating  Russians  and  the  non- 
cooperative  attitude  of  the  native  population.'*^ 

Western  Europe 

In  the  more  advanced  countries  of  Western  Eu¬ 
rope,  such  as  Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium  and 
France,  the  pattern  of  agricultural  reorganization 
has  had  to  run  along  different  lines.  German  oc¬ 
cupation  led  to  serious  dislocation  of  their  agri¬ 
cultural  production.  Stockbreeding  and  dairy  farm¬ 
ing,  dependent  to  a  large  extent  on  imports  of 
oil  seed  from  overseas  sources,  had  to  be  sharply 
reduced.  Large  herds  of  livestock,  which  the  block¬ 
ade  made  it  impossible  to  feed,  were  slaughtered 
or  sent  to  other  parts  of  Europe,  notably  the  new 
German  settlements  in  western  Poland. 

40.  More  recently,  the  Ostland  extended  its  activities  to  the 
western  countries.  It  took  over,  in  order  to  farm  it,  some  6.7 
million  acres  in  northeastern  France.  In  this  case,  the  owners 
were  not  dispossessed  of  their  land,  as  was  the  case  in  Poland, 
but  are  obliged  to  cultivate  it  according  to  German  instructions. 
They  must  sell  their  crojw  exclusively  to  the  agencies  of  the 
Ostland,  which  has  opened  district  offices  in  several  French 
towns,  notably  Dijon,  Laon,  Mezicres  and  Nancy.  In  the  Neth¬ 
erlands  and  in  Denmark,  although  the  Ostland  apparently  does 
not  seem  to  have  directly  interfered  with  cultivation  methods  in 
general,  it  “bought”  some  30,000  head  of  cattle,  5,000  sows  and 
1 20,000  sheep,  which  were  shipped  to  German  settlers  in  Poland. 

41.  Regardless  of  its  own  needs,  Rumania  has  had  to  grow 
sunflower  seeds,  so  far  cultivated  in  Bessarabia  for  Germany’s 
account,  on  an  area  of  400,000  hectares  (over  one  million  acres), 
and  oats  on  an  area  of  450,000  hectares  (i.i  million  acres), 
for  fodder,  although  there  is  an  actual  shortage  of  bread  grains 
in  the  country.  Cf.  The  Central  European  Observer  (London), 
September  19,  1941,  p.  258. 

42.  For  more  details  on  this  subject,  see  Ernest  S.  Hediger, 
“Nazi  Economic  Plans  Thwarted  in  Russia,”  Foreign  Policy 
Bulletin,  July  17,  1942,  p.  2. 
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As  long  as  the  war  goes  on,  the  countries  o£  the 
west  of  Europe  evidently  cannot  retrogress  to 
purely  agricultural  economy  without  entailing 
great  losses  for  Germany.  Their  resources  in  in¬ 
dustrial  capacity  and  man  power  must  be  used 
to  strengthen  the  Nazi  military  machine.  Changes 
in  agricultural  production  have  therefore  been  less 
spectacular  than  in  Eastern  Europe.  The  principal 
step  taken  immediately  was  substitution  .of  food 
crops  for  more  or  less  luxury  cultivation,  intended 
mostly  for  export.  Therefore,  many  of  the  tulip 
and  hyacinth  fields  of  Holland  had  to  give  way 
to  legume,  potato  and  sugar-beet  tracts,  half  of 
the  pasture  lands  of  Belgium  were  turned  into 
tilled  land,  and  part  of  the  famous  Champagne 
vineyards  were  plowed  under  to  produce  potatoes. 
Norway  has  been  required  to  increase  its  agri¬ 
cultural  output  and  Denmark  to  render  itself 
largely  self-sufficient  in  bulk  staples,  especially 
corn,  so  that  its  herds  would  no  longer  depend  on 
imports  of  fodder.  However,  no  large  increase  in 
agricultural  production  can  be  expected  of  these 
countries,  which  have  long  practiced  intensive  cul¬ 
tivation  and,  in  addition,  are  very  thickly  popu¬ 
lated.^^  To  obtain  a  substantial  increase  of  Europe’s 
f(X)dstuff  production,  the  Nazis  have  to  turn  to 
the  Danubian  countries,  Poland  and  the  Ukraine 
and,  to  a  much  more  limited  extent,  northern 
France. 

IMPLICATIONS  FOR  UNITED  NATIONS 

The  various  devices  analyzed  in  this  Report  are 
merely  samples  of  the  international  economic  pat¬ 
tern  that  Germany,  as  the  dominant  power,  would 

43.  To  facilitate  the  application  of  its  plans,  Germany  is  try¬ 
ing  to  deplete  these  countries  of  a  large  part  of  their  inhabitants. 
In  Holland  a  new  corporation,  the  "Netherlands  East  Com¬ 
pany,”  has  been  set  up  recently  to  establish  a  Dutch  colony  of 
three  million  people  (one-third  of  the  Netherland’s  population) 
in  conquered  Russia.  Among  the  heads  of  this  company  is  a 
well-known  Dutch  Nazi,  Rost  van  Tonningen,  President  of  the 
Netherlands  Rank.  The  foundation  of  the  new  corporation  was 
accompanied  b\'  publication  of  special  decrees  providing  for  sub¬ 
sidies  of  the  Netherland  state  and  stipulating  that  the  Nether¬ 
lands  Bank  will  participate  in  financing  the  Dutch  settlers  in 
Russia.  See  Netherlands  News  (New  York,  Netherlands  Infor¬ 
mation  Bureau),  July  1942,  p.  246;  also  Vol.  4,  No.  2,  p.  61 
(Feature  Supplement). 


establish  if  it  were  in  permanent  control  of  the 
activities  of  other  peoples.  The  measures  already 
applied  in  Europe  would  undoubtedly  be  extended 
and  strengthened  should  the  Nazis  win  the  colos¬ 
sal  battle  they  have  been  waging  against  Russia 
since  June  1941,  and  succeed  in  forcing  the  Rus¬ 
sian  armies  to  positions  in  or  beyond  the  Urals. 

A  Russian  defeat  would  leave  Germany  the 
principal  great  world  power  besides  the  British- 
American  bloc,  with  all  the  dangers  this  would 
mean  for  the  democratic  world.  In  contrast  with 
Russia,  which  would  have  lost  most  of  its  indus¬ 
trial  plant  in  the  war,  Germany’s  plant  would  be 
intact,  and  could  resume  peacetime  production  al¬ 
most  immediately.  The  world  would  then  be  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  solid  political-economic  German- 
dominated  bloc  covering  the  whole  of  Europe. 
Such  a  combination  would  be  able  to  dictate  the 
terms  of  all  transactions  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
and,  notably,  oblige  American  trade,  based  on  free 
enterprise,  to  submit  to  its  rulings.  It  is  not  ex¬ 
aggerated  to  assume  that  some  countries,  even  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  would  then  desire  to 
trade  with  such  a  powerful  Nazi  bloc,  in  order  to 
sell  their  excess  stockpiles  of  various  commodities. 
Argentina,  for  instance,  might  well  want  to  sell 
its  stocks  of  corn,  wheat,  beef  and  cotton  to 
German-controlled  Europe,  in  exchange  for  manu¬ 
factured  goods  it  does  not  produce  itself.  Such 
trade  would  inevitably  open  the  door  to  gradual 
“nazification”  of  the  countries  engaged  in  it — even 
leaving  aside  the  always  possible  occurrence  of  a 
Nazi  coup  d’etat — and  serve  as  a  prelude  to  the 
progressive  economic  isolation  of  the  United  States, 
destined  to  bring  about,  ultimately,  this  country’s 
submission  to  totalitarian  rule.  TTiis  grim  pros¬ 
pect  can  be  avoided  only  by  a  military  victory  of 
the  United  Nations  over  the  Axis  powers.  The 
price  of  such  a  victory  will  be  high  but,  as  the 
vanquished  peoples  of  Europe  have  experienced  to 
their  own  sorrow,  “it  is  a  million  times  cheaper 
to  win  than  to  lose.’’  The  price  which  must  be  paid 
to  destroy  modern  slavery  and  insure  the  survival 
of  free  nations  cannot  be  considered  excessive. 


The  September  1  issue  of  foreign  policy  reports  'will  he 
TOWARD  A  NEW  ORDER  IN  THE  FAR  EAST  by  Owen  Lattimore 
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German  Cartels  Invade  Europe 


By  Ona  K.  D.  Ringwood  and  Ernest  S.  Hediger 

13  EFORE  Hitler  came  to  power,  German  cartels 
^  and  other  private  agreements  regulating  the 
production,  prices  or  marketing  of  commodities 
were  not  subjected  to  a  great  measure  of  state  con¬ 
trol.  They  were  considered  primarily — and  still  are 
elsewhere — as  organizations  directed  toward  real¬ 
ization  of  the  business  policies  of  private  interest 
groups,  and  legislation  interfered  little  with  their 
activities. 

This  situation  was  radically  changed  after  Hit¬ 
ler’s  accession  to  power.  The  Nazis  saw  in  cartels 
an  excellent  means  of  gearing  production  to  their 
needs.  A  law  of  July  15,  1933  empowered  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  National  Economy  to  force  all  individual 
producers  in  Germany  to  join  the  cartel  of  their 
trade,  and  gave  the  state  full  control  over  these 
organizations.  Since  then,  German  cartels  have 
been  private  institutions  no  longer;  they  have  be¬ 
come  mere  cogs  in  the  huge  machinery  of  the  Nazi 
state,  and  docile  instruments  for  the  execution  of 
Nazi  imperialist  policies. 

After  the  occupation  of  the  Western  European 
countries,  Nazi  economists  decided  to  extend  the 
German  cartel  system  and  use  it  to  create  a  strict 
relation  of  dependency  of  the  industries  of  other 
European  countries  toward  those  of  Germany.  To 
start  with,  the  industries  of  the  territories  directly 
incorporated  into  the  German  customs  union 
(Austria,  Bohemia-Moravia,  etc.)  immediately  had 
to  adhere  to  the  corresponding  German  cartels. 
The  industries  of  the  occupied,  but  not  annexed, 
countries  were  compelled  to  join  an  “international” 
(German-ruled)  cartel  of  their  trade.  All  decisions 
of  these  cartels  are,  in  practice,  made  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  majority.  Technically  speaking,  the  predomi¬ 
nance  of  German  interests  in  these  new  inter- 
European  cartels  is  assured  by  the  quota  system 
adopted  for  their  administration.  In  these  cartels, 
decisions  are  reached  by  a  majority  of  production 
quotas,’  not  votes.  This  system  inevitably  concen¬ 
trates  the  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  large  Ger¬ 
man  firms,  and  stimulates  the  formation  of  monop¬ 
olies  by  concentrating  production  and  centralizing 
management.  In  rare  cases  where  the  system  would 
have  favored  non-German  interests,  “special 
measures”  were  taken  by  the  German  authorities 
to  eliminate  this  “danger.”^  In  a  very  short  time, 
the  industries  of  the  occupied  countries  were  affili- 

I.  In  the  Upper  Silesian  Coal  Syndicate,  for  instance,  one  vote 
is  allotted  for  each  100,000  tons  of  coal  produced.  See  Franz  L. 
Neumann,  Behemoth:  The  Structure  and  Practice  of  National 
Socialism  (New  York,  Oxford  University  Press,  1942),  p.  274. 


ated  with  either  German  cartels  or  newly  consti¬ 
tuted  international  cartels  in  which  the  Germans 
had  the  upper  hand. 

The  iron  and  steel  plants  of  Luxemburg,  Lor¬ 
raine,  Belgium  and  Upper  Silesia,  which  prior  to 
the  war  were  affiliated  in  a  private  organization, 
the  International  Steel  Cartel,  had  to  join  the  Ger¬ 
man  iron  and  steel  cartel  on  June  30,  1941,  thus 
centering  in  Berlin  control  of  the  entire  iron  pro¬ 
duction  of  continental  Europe.  The  procedure  fol¬ 
lowed  for  steel,  quantitatively  the  most  important 
raw  material  in  warfare,  has  been  used  for  most 
of  the  other  important  commodities.  After  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  international  woodpulp  cartel  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  the  Germans  set  up  a  new 
European  woodpulp  cartel,  which  is  entirely  under 
their  control.  In  the  cement  industry,  also,  Berlin 
has  rapidly  extended  its  grip  to  plants  located  out¬ 
side  Germany.  The  German  cement  cartel  has 
taken  over  the  division  of  the  European  market 
among  various  producers,  a  function  previously 
performed  by  the  international  cartel.  Today  the 
cement  produced  in  Holland,  Belgium,  Bohemia- 
Moravia,  Slovakia  and  several  other  European 
countries  can  be  used  only  according  to  instructions 
from  Berlin. 

Control  of  European  industries  by  German  or 
German-dominated  cartels  covers  not  only  essential 
commodities  like  iron  and  steel,  woodpulp  or  ce¬ 
ment.  It  already  extends  to  other  activities,  such 
as  synthetic  textiles,  fats  and  soap,  radio  instru¬ 
ments,  the  electrical  industry,  glass,  wood-con¬ 
struction,  and  many  more.  Germany  undoubtedly 
plans  to  bring  all  European  industrial  activities 
under  the  authority  of  its  central  organizations. 
That  even  a  minor  industry  like  the  manufacture 
of  zipper  fastenings  has  been  centralized  in  Berlin 
is  a  case  in  point.  Today  the  raw  material  supply, 
selling  price  and  marketing  possibilities  of  zipper 
manufacturers  in  Norway,  the  Netherlands,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Luxemburg,  Bohemia-Moravia,  Poland  and 
even  Sweden  ultimately  depend  on  decisions  taken 
in  a  Berlin  office.^ 

2.  As  a  case  in  (mint,  that  of  the  Dutch  bulb  and  radio  fac¬ 
tory,  Philipps,  in  Eindhoven,  Holland,  can  be  cited.  This  cor¬ 
poration  controlled  many  German  corporations.  In  order  to 
eliminate  its  influence,  the  Germans  established  ad  hoc  a  cor¬ 
poration  of  their  own,  the  Alldephi,  which  was  arbitrarily  em¬ 
powered  to  represent  the  Dutch  and  other  foreign  owners  in 
meetings  of  the  shareholders  of  German  corporations.  Cartell- 
rundschau.  No.  3,  1940,  p.  61,  quoted  by  Neumann,  Behemoth, 
cited,  p.  180. 

3.  For  more  details  on  the  activity  of  German  cartels  in  con¬ 
solidating  the  industries  of  the  occupied  countries,  see  Foreign 
Commerce  Weekly,  June  7,  1941,  p.  410. 


